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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 
DamaGeE to libraries has assumed dimensions which make it unlikely that any private 
beneficence alone will be able to effeét restoration. Nor is it probable that we have reached 
anything like the end of*the destruction. Libraries are in the nature of things in great centres 
of population which are main targets of the enemy and they suffer accordingly. There is every 
hope that after the war the most determined effort will be made to repair every form of loss, and 
the libraries must be kept well to the fore by those who have charge of them; but the effort, 
in which we certainly hope such benevolent institutions as the Carnegie and similar trusts will 
assist, must be a universal one. It will also be considered a state obligation, we hope, based 
partly upon the State Insurance Scheme. In connexion with this, some librarians have had 
difficulty in persuading their authorities to insure books for anything like the money it would 
cost to replace them ; it is curious that public men appear to think that books cost little or 
nothing! A reflection of this from the other side was the remark of a District Valuer on a 
claim for damage which certainly could not replace the lost books, that it was ‘‘ excessive.” 
Cover should certainly be adequate. 
* * 


* * * * 


A correspondent in The Times laments the loss in raids of MSS. and other original 
documents. The only reason for comment upon this is the obvious one: to urge once more 
any librarian who has charge of such things to place them where they will be safe, if it is 
possible. This is as necessary in libraries in alleged safe areas as elsewhere, because in an 
intensive attack many towns which think themselves immune will become involved. It has 
happened before. Librarians who have strong rooms should ascertain that they really are 
strong, because in one important instance lately the so-called strong room proved to be a steel 
door leading to a room with walls only two bricks thick, and it and its contents went in a raid 
with the rest of the building. 

* * * * * * 

The retirement of Mr. Charles W. F. Goss from the librarianship of the Bishopsgate 
Institute is an event which deserves special record. Mr. Goss’s service extends over more than 
forty years. In most of his aétive life he was a busy and successful librarian, with a tremendous 
enthusiasm for local prints—of which his library possessed a fine collection and of which his 
knowledge is expert. A member of the Library Association Council for many years, he was 
also one of the foundation members, we believe, of the Society of Public Librarians. To 
many in the old days he was known as the “ scribe of the indicator.” These “ battles long 
ago ” are referred to in Letters on Our Affairs this month. His advocacy of the indicator 
was due in part to the unfortunate experience of the Bishopsgate Institute before his 
accession to the librarianship. Open shelves without any barriers were then used and the 
losses of books had run to many thousands. We have today much of the freedom in some 
of our libraries which proved disastrous at Bishopsgate, but then we belong to a new world. 

* * * * * * 


One of the economies that has been made in recent times by some libraries is to dispense 
with the renewal of readers’ tickets. There is nothing new about this, because some libraries 
in the London area have issued for a long time past tickets which have a perpetual validity. 
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: The point is that the stress of the time is forcing many economies which may be improvements 
on to the library service. After all, if the readers’ tickets are checked once yearly there appears 
7 to be no need for the relatively expensive process of providing an annual new voucher with 


the subsequent registration and new ticket. The saving over all the libraries in England in 
paper and in labour, if not very great, would be appreciable if renewal were abandoned 


q generally. There may be difficulty in regard to the legal standing of guarantors, where these 
5 are still required ; it is probably impossible to guarantee anyone indefinitely. When, however, 
4 the number of applications to guarantors for the fulfilment of their guarantees is considered 
’ it will be found that the possible loss of books indicated by them would be small set against the 


cost of the renewal of tickets. Librarians with experience of the perpetual ticket would be 


7 doing a service to their colleagues if they wrote to us on these points. 

* * * * * * 

a 

q Our readers know that the National Central Library suffered severely in a recent air raid. 
We learn with great pleasure that the Rockefeller Foundation madt a grant of {£2,200 for the 
q current year in order to enable the Library to meet some of its most pressing difficulties. So 


far the full extent of the loss of books is not known, but we understand that a great many books 
have been saved, and, even if the upper Stories of the building are lost, a temporary roof of 
: sufficient strength can be placed across the building and it will be possible to make it weather- 
proof and usable. The fact that the N.C.L. has not been allowed to go out of aétion is one on 
which the Librarian and staff may be congratulated. 


Tt * * * * * * 

! We remember that many years ago an article appeared in The Library Assistant called 
; “ The Inarticulate Junior.”” We notice in the May issue of the same journal that the question 


has again been raised by a correspondent from the Mansfield Public Library, who reports an 
excellent experiment made by the Worksop, Newark and Mansfield staffs to overcome this 
difficulty. It is very simple; the holding of an inter-staff meeting with leaders and a subject 
for discussion. A similar scheme was initiated in Surrey, where a meeting of the library 
assistants of the area was called at intervals. It is probable that the dumbness of young 
assistants is due to the number of people rather than the lack of ideas or opinions. Most 
meetings of general library associations have become far too large to represent anything but 
scenes for the oratory, good or bad, of a few. They are of course very well worth while, but 
the training of people, young or old, in self-expression is better done in small meetings. In 
this war-time it is especially desirable that there should be the closest friendship and relation 
between the library staffs of adjoining areas, and the experiment carried out at Worksop is one 
| that deserves to be repeated all over the country. 


q * * * * * * 
| 
| 
| 


We rejoice to see a printed report of Margate Public Library. It is an aét of faith, but 
indeed it is much more than that, because the town has been, and is, in the very front line. It 
. was the landing place of many of our Dunkirk troops (and kind Margate folk were to them !). 
i It was naturally a place from which much of the population withdrew in the early days of air 
2 | raids ; in fact, the normal 42,500 fell to about 10,000, the library issues fell to a quarter of the 
| normal, and the librarian was left in December with one junior assistant only. Mr. Gritten 
left Margate to be deputy of Bishopsgate Institute, where he has recently succeeded to the 
librarianship. He was succeeded at Margate by Mr. G. E. Clarke of Finchley. With the 
winter, however, confidence returned and many of the people, the library service revived, and 
| at 157,256 for the year reached three-quarters of the peace time issue. It has been a memorable 
year and as the first record we have seen of a town near to enemy occupied territory is a most 
heartening one. 

* * * * * * 


| As already announced we have received the first volume of the revised and expanded 
2 | Bibliographical Classification by Henry Evelyn Bliss. We have postponed the review of this in 
| order that it may receive the full attention that it deserves. 
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Suburbs of Cities and Towns : 
Their Indexing and Classification 


By H. V. Roserrs 
(Cataloguer and Classifier in the Royal Institute of British Architeéts’ Library) 


ALt indexers of topographical, architectural and similar material must have been troubled by 
the question—how to index outlying parts or suburbs of towns, or places which were once 
separate country parishes and have been drawn by the process of building development into 
the web of a great city. Should, for instance, Greenwich go under itself or London ? Aston 
under itself or Birmingham ? There is the further difficulty of disposing of district or locality 
names with no independent parish origin and no present administrative status, such as Mayfair 
and Pimlico (to take harshly-contrasting social opposites) in the case of London, and of purely 
cardinal-point names like Westout in Lewes. 

There is the clerical difficulty that the indexer of a given work may not have known 
whether a given place-name was a suburb or not, and may have had no time to investigate and 
regularise his material, to the greater confusion of subsequent researchers. Thus in a 
certain library catalogue the writer found St. John’s Church, Southover, under S, with no 
reference from Lewes, the real name of the town—a very natural mistake in the absence of 
further information or general acquaintance with the district. 

This is a problem of which there is no short-cut solution, but the essence of a solution 
consists in two rules: (a) in looking up all relevant facts, as in Bartholomew’s Times Atlas 
gazetteer-index, or Gazetfeer of England and Wales, which includes many obscure hamlets, and 
good guide-books such as Baedeker and Muirhead; and (b) in putting references under every 
heading not chosen as the main heading, giving the exaét subdivision chosen, whether a 
larger or smaller unit: e.g. from Southover to Lewes, and from Pimlico to “London : 
Westminster” in the one case, and from Birmingham to Aston in the other. If this were done 
with remorseless thoroughness, the problem would virtually be solved from the purely 
practical standpoint ; but some further consistency in the method is obviously desirable, 
especially in the choice of main headings. 

There is a general opinion that unofficial or non-administrative names (such as those 
referred to) should be avoided in favour of administrative ones, such as parishes, urban 
districts, cities, or (in large aggregations like London) cities and boroughs ; wards are too 
small and arbitrarily named. In the case of London the boroughs were taken as a basis of 
division by the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments for their illustrated Inventories, 
citing the constituent parishes at the beginning of each, which are included in the main index ; 
boroughs, on the advice of the L..C.C., were also taken for the Architeétural Graphic Record 
Committee’s card index. For the City, however, to which a whole volume had to be devoted, 
the Commission took wards instead, awkward in outline though they undoubtedly are, 
parishes being quoted as before. The writer would urge that nevertheless the smaller distriét 
names be referred from in all such cases. 

For historical purposes in particular, however, it must be borne in mind that tne smaller 
units, viz. the parishes absorbed into big cities, will already have been referred to(and indexed, 
if at all) under their own names for many years; thus Greenwich was exclusively so called 
until the Local Government A& 1888, which constituted the London County Council, and so, 
say, was Clapham ; Aston has long been called so in the case of Birmingham, and W estbury- on- 
Trym in the case of Bristol ; so that, for consistency with earlier works, the present writer 
would urge that these “ ancient parishes ” be retained, always with explicit references from 
the engulfing cities and in the case of London from the boroughs, which in some cases, e.g. 
Greenwich, will coincide. Hamlets and mere districts would still be ignored as before ; 
modern ecclesiastical parishes, with no names but their dedications, would be ignored, 
consistent ecclesiastical division being an entirely different proposition. 

There is then the question, assuming that the smaller official unit is taken, how it shall 
be presented—-whether under itself, or under the greater or city unit, and in the latter case 
whether it should follow the city name with a colon between (thus, London : Bermondsey). 
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This resembles the German practice of quoting names in literary use, e.g. “ Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg.” This was done rather unevenly, with other kinds of subdivisions introduced, in the 
Viétoria and Albert Museum’s Topographical index of measured drawings pamphlet. If this 
colon method is not used, the entries under the smaller units will not be colleéted at all, but 
dispersed according to the method of arranging the material itself. Thus the choice will be 
between ‘“ London: Bermondsey—St. John” and “ London—St. John, Bermondsey,” 
alphabetised between other churches all over London ; the former seems more orderly, but 
the question would arise whether a reference from “ London—St. . . .” would be needed ; 
and in the latter method references from “ London : Bermondsey ” would certainly be help- 
ful, in order to enable all buildings in the same parish to be identified. 

This all presupposes an alphabetical subje& catalogue or index ; the application of the 
problem to classified catalogues, however, makes little difference, for arrangement is ultimately 
alphabetical, apart from cardinal-point zones like the 914.211 to .219 of Dewey for 
London and the corresponding 91 (42.11/.19) of the U.D.C. 

To sum up, the following alternatives present themselves, exemplified from the preceding 
cases : 

1. Parish or town v. district or locality 
Lewes St. John, Southover 
Southover: see Lewes St. John 
2. City v. parishes v. hamlets and districts 
(a) Under smaller administrative unit, viz. parish, under own name : 
Aston St. John 
See also BIRMINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM 
See also ancient parishes, e.g. ASTON 
(b) Ditto, grouped under city with a colon : 
Aston: see BIRMINGHAM : ASTON 
BIRMINGHAM : ASTON 

(c) Under larger unit, viz. city (material distributed) : 
Aston : see BirMINGHAM St. John 
BIRMINGHAM St. John, Aston 


3. <ldministrative county, v. boroughs, v. parishes, v. districts (London) 
(a) Under smallest administrative unit, viz. parish : 
GREENWICH, parish CLAPHAM 
Lonvon. See also Lonpon. See also 
ancient parishes, e.g. parishes, e.g. Clapham 
Greenwich Wandsworth, borough. 
See parishes, e.g. 
Clapham 
(b) Under intermediate unit, viz. borough—under own name : 
GREENWICH, borough Clapham: see WANps- Mayfair: see Westminster 
Lonvon. See also worth, borough WESTMINSTER 
boroughs, e.g. Green- | Lonpon. See also boroughs 
wich borough 
(c) Ditto—grouped under county with colon : 
Greenwich : see Clapham: see Lonp. : Mayfair: see LONDON : 
LONDON : GREENWICH WANDSWORTH WESTMINSTER 
LoNDON : GREENWICH LONDON: WANDSWORTH LONDON : WESTMINSTER 
Lonpon St. Alphege : WANDSWORTH : see WESTMINSTER : see 
see Lonp. : GREEN- LonDON : WANDsWoRTH LONDON : WESTMINSTER 
WICH 
(d) Under largest unit, viz. the county (material distributed) : 
GREENWICH : see references at Lonpon Grosvenor Chapel 
LONDON : GREENWICH Mayfair: see LONDON : 
Lonvon St. Alphege, Greenwich Grosv. Chap. 
LONDON : GREENWICH. See Lonpon St. Alphege Westminster : see LONDON 


Grosvenor Chapel 
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The arrangement of the actual material under these geographical headings is, of course, 
another question, but it should be equally consistent and carefully considered in regard to the 
foregoing matter, which it may considerably influence. Irregularities, unfortunately common, 
such as the presence in the same index of “Church of St. John” under C and “ St. John’s 
Church ” under S should be eliminated. In the case of buildings, or other types of topo- 
graphical items (such as rivers and streets), a subject heading (e.g. “ church,” “ square”) is 
best put first with the individual names grouped alphabetically after each ; a good example of 
this method applied to a foreign language is the index to Lanciani’s Rains and Excavations of 
Ancient Rome. It would be interesting to hear the views of others; meanwhile it is hoped 
that the foregoing suggestions will help to clarify the main problem for future indexers. 


Books in the Battle 


By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. (Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
(Continued.) 


Tue City of Liverpool sustained a grievous loss during a recent air raid in the destruction 
of the William Brown Library building (also containing a portion of the City Museums), 
which received direét hits by high explosive and incendiary bombs. This stone building was 
one of great dignity and was completed in 1860 at a cost of £40,000. It was the gift to the 
City of Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Brown, M.P. In this building were lost the Central 
Lending Library (including Music Library) with the 31,500 volumes which were on the 
shelves at the time of the disaster ; the Branch Libraries Co-ordination Department, with its 
manuscript union catalogue; the Reference Library Cataloguing Department, with its 
manuscript master catalogue ; the Administration Department (Staff and financial records) ; 
the Newspaper, Maps and Patents Department; the Small Leéture Hall; the Committee 
Room ; and all staff rooms. A point of great interest is that the contents of the Strong Room, 
which included many treasures of great local interest, were found intact and in good condition 
in spite of the conflagration ; also the main safe in the Administration Department, contain- 
ing various monies, records, etc., was found to have withstood the fire to an excellent degree, 
although some of the contents were discoloured by heat. 

It is a matter of great good fortune that the Picton Reading Room (Reference Library), 
the Hornby Library and the Picton Hall are intact except for immaterial damage by blast 
to certain side doors, windows and glass roofs which can easily be reétified. Apart from the 
total destruction of the Brown Library building, the most serious loss to be faced is that of 
the manuscript master catalogue and the large portion of the magnificent stock of the Reference 
Library. The number of volumes estimated to have perished is 150,000 at a cost of approxi- 
mately £112,500. The Sheaf Catalogue, which is the form in which the catalogue of books 
added since 1891 (the date of the last printed catalogue) is presented to the public in the 
Piéton Reading Room, numbers 778 cases and is intact. This is now in process of being micro- 
filmed to ensure the existence of a duplicate catalogue of that portion of the stock and to 
serve as a permanent record. Books in the following sections have been destroyed : History, 
Biography, including Calendars of State Papers and other Record Office Publications ; 
Literature, including sets of periodicals and learned societies’ transactions ; Po/itics, Law, 
including Parliamentary Papers, Law Reports, London Gazette ; Economics, Social Science ; 
Education, Language ; Poetry, Drama; Classics ; etc. \t is a matter of some small satisfaétion, 
however, that owing to our system of shelving, portions of some of the sections are Still 
available as they were shelved in the Picton Reading Room itself. Owing to certain demolition 
of dangerous parts of the damaged building, the Picton Reading Room must remain closed 
for the present. It is hoped, however, that it will be possible to re-open with a curtailed 
service in a few weeks time. Further, it will be the policy of the Libraries Committee to 
begin, without any delay, to rebuild the stock of the Reference Library so that it will once 
again be not only an asset to Liverpool but also to the whole country. The facade of the 
building is intaé and it is conceivable that this feature will be retained in the work of restora- 


tion, The interior will be reconstruéted on modern lines to include the Administration 
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Departments, Committee and society meeting rooms at either end of the building—the 
centre portion being devoted to modern Stacking. 


Another loss sustained, but which has been overshadowed by the loss of the Brown 
Library building, was the Kirkdale Branch Library, which was direétly hit by high 
explosive and incendiary bombs and totally destroyed. This Library was built in 1905 
at a cost of £9,837, ona site of 3,534 square yards. Many of the other Branch Libraries have 
been damaged in varying degrees, chiefly by blast, and include the Everton, Scotland Road, 
Toxteth, Edge Hill, Larkhill, Rawdon, West Derby, Walton, Wavertree and Norris Green 
branches, and also the Christian Street Reading Room. This brief report must not close without 
due mention of the gallant services rendered by members of the Libraries staff who were on 
duty as fire watchers in the Library building in William Brown Street, when the Brown 
Library was destroyed. Mr. J. T. Evans, the Deputy Chief Librarian; Mr. S. Shakspeare, 
Foreman, and three attendants—Barrow, Brumfitt and Bullough—were injured. Mr. Evans’s 
chief injury was a badly lacerated leg, but, although still in hospital, he is making good 
recovery and is in the best of spirits. 


The Charterhouse Branch Library of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College was 
completely destroyed by fire. The collection consisted of books and periodicals devoted to 
pre-clinical subjects, and was still in the process of building up, as it has only been open a few 
years. It consisted of about 1,000 periodicals and 2,000 books, most of which have perished. 
The Library also housed the collection of the Osler Club, containing books connected with 
the work of Sir William Osler, many of the items being association copies. They have been 
completely destroyed, with the exception of about nine volumes. 


The Medical College Library received severe structural damage when bombs fell outside 
the building, and all the books (18,000 vols.) are being evacuated, with the exception of the 
current textbooks necessary for teaching purposes. 


Gray’s Inn suffered heavy destruction. Of the hall, chapel, and library only the walls are 
left. Rare volumes and all the records of the society are safely Stored, but thousands of books 
in the library have been burned. 


The Library of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields was recently 
damaged. Current periodicals and textbooks in the reading-room suffered through water. 


The Library of the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich has fortunately escaped 
harm. 


A few years ago materials were brought from almost every part of the British Empire 
for the construction of the Royal Empire Society building in the heart of London. During 
a recent raid this {250,000 building was heavily damaged by high explosives and fire. 
Housed in the building was the Royal Empire Society’s magnificent library of more than 
260,000 books. A large bomb passing obliquely through one side of the building severely 
damaged two floors. Fire broke out s multaneously on several floors, greatly extending the 
destruction. As the Research Room was established on the second floor, some 15,000 volumes 
of law works were blown or burnt out of existence. The Newspaper Room was also on 
this floor and the files of the chief newspapers of the Empire met a similar fate. Altogether 
some 35,000 volumes can be reckoned lost, while others have been damaged by water and 
debris. Fortunately, the General Library escaped with only minor damage, and the bulk 
of the Society’s collections is still safe. The effeét of this disastrous bombing cannot be 
calculated simply in the terms of volumes lost and buildings ruined. The four volumes of 
the “ Subject Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Empire Society,” published 1930-38, 
must necessarily be rendered less reliable, and work will probably be held up on the fifth 
volume in preparation. On the other hand, the entries in the parts of the catalogue already 
published are so full and expert that they will always remain invaluable bibliographical tools 
to librarians and will greatly assist in the restoration of the Royal Empire Society’s colleétions, 
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BRASS RULE WORK 
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COLOUR PRINTING 
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JUSTIFICATION IN PRINTING 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


TO THE YEAR 1880 
By R. A. PEDDIE 


Author of ‘Subject Index of Books published up to and including 1880,” etc., etc. 


Cloth. pp. viii, 56, 128. 


Price, £2 10s. Od. net. 


Scope of the Work 
Tue First Part of this important work is an outline of the technical history of the 
Printing Arts, shewing their development from the Invention of Printing in the 
fifteenth century, with many details of the machines and processes which have 
been introduced during the succeeding four hundred years. 

The Second Part is a very extensive Bibliography of works on every aspect 
and detail of the Printing Arts up to the year 1880. This forms the most complete 
list of the literature of the history and practice of the Art of Printing ever produced 
and being arranged in alphabetical order of Subject Headings is most useful for 
quick reference. To mention one subject alone, the heading “‘ Type Specimen Books 
and Sheets '’ contains numerous entries unknown to previous bibliographers and 
as it is arranged in chronological order the development of type production can be 
traced without difficulty. 


Subject Headings 


MEZZOTINT 
MINIATURE BOOKS 
MUSIC PRINTING 
NATURE PRINTING 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
subdivided by countries] 

a 


NI 
PAPER 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY 
PLAYING CARDS 
PRINTERS’ DEVICES 
PRINTERS’ ERRORS 
PRINTERS’ FURNITURE 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
PRINTING, AMATEUR 
PRINTING, GAZETTEERS 
PRINTING, HISTORICAL 
{subdivided by countries and 
towns] 
PRINTING, INVENTION 
PRINTING, PRACTICAL 
PRINTING IN ANGLO-SAXON 
ARABIC 
ARMENIAN 
ASSYRIAN 
BURMESE 
CHALDEE 
CHINESE 
COPTIC 
EGYPTIAN 
ETHIOPIC 
- ETRUSCAN 
GEORGIAN 
- GREEK 


LONDON, W.C.1 


PRINTING IN HEBREW 
——— HINDUSTANI 

—— JAPANESE 

—— JAVANESE 

—— PERSIAN 

—— RUSSIAN 

SAMARITAN 

—— SANSKRIT 

SHORTHAND 
—— SLAVONIC 

—— SYRIAC 

PRINTING MACHINERY 
PRINTING PRESSES 
PRINTING PRESSES, PLATEN 
PROOF CORRECTING 


RULING MACHINES 


SIGNATURES IN PRINTING 

STATIONERS’ COMPANY 

STEREOTYPING 

TEXTILE PRINTING 

TITLE-PAGES 

TYPE SPECIMEN BOOKS AND 
SHEETS 

TYPES, DESIGN AND TYPE- 
FOUNDING 

TYPESETTING MACHINES 

VELLUM, PRINTING ON 


WALLPAPER 
WOOD ENGRAVING 


ZINCOGRAPHY 


Prospectus showing specimen entries on application 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
ScRAP 


Pardon the grubby sheet on which this is written. Economics, even to meanness, are 
now the order of our days in paper-consumption, and if that helps beat Hitler, I shall even send 
you letters on dirty paper. As a librarian | was recently given all the old account and other 
books of the town to overhaul with a view to the scrapping of the superfluous. There were 
all sorts of volumes examined, dozens of them being of the “ working ” variety, without 
record value; but most of them with strong ledger bindings of a quite generous type, and 
often only half-used as to their contents. The written stuff went for waste-paper at about six 
pounds a ton, but the rest I salvaged, and now have enough marbled paper, mill-board and 
fine, clean account paper to last me a long time. | mention this—although it conviéts me of a 
certain meanness in not using that fine paper for this letter—to show that in some towns 


A CLEARANCE OF RECORDS 


may take place which should be checked carefully ; for, Eratosthenes, I have been vigilant 
that no record of human or of administrative significance should be discarded. Our values, 
it is elementary, are only those of historical record and thus differ from those held by other 
public officers who are glad to get rid of books and documents no longer having practical 
validity. Thus they are clearing out many rooms, as a precaution against fire-bombs and to 
make space for the bewilderingly many new aétivities which they now have to undertake. 
Here we get a good chance of weeding local records and of saving those of permanent 
value from our viewpoint. 
Old days came vividly to my mind, even in these ferocious days, when I read of 
THe ReriremMent oF Mr. Cuas. W. F. Goss, 

the Librarian of the Bishopsgate Institute, in his seventy-seventh year. I was an insignificant 
junior, who has just begun library work, when | read somewhere that he had left Lewisham, 
where he was first librarian, for the Institute. To those days the librarianship had been held by a 
Ronald W. Heaton, a graduate and man of culture and popular with City people. At the 
Institute he had open shelves, not “ safe-guarded open access,” as J. D. Brown called the 
system he had introduced at C ‘lerkenwell, by which every reader is locked in the library while 
he chooses his book, but a completely open system by which you could walk in and out at 
pleasure. Losses of thousands of volumes had resulted, and young Goss became as a further 
result a vigorous opponent of Brown’s open access—perhaps, indeed, its most vigorous and 
skilful one, although Edward Foskett of Camberwell ran him pretty closely in the race. I 
want to talk of this old question for a few moments, but, first, let me deal with Mr. Goss. He 
became a member of the Library Association in 1892, and served for many years, on the 
Council in days when debates were lively. 1 was never his intimate, and only tell you just 
what I remember of the few occasions we met, I remember that the Institute Library, under 
his direction, achieved a real place in central London life. It had a fine stock of books and 
an admirable London colleétion in which the prints were a special interest and pride of the 
Librarian. Do you recall a most considered paper on prints he read to the L.A. ? It is well 
worth reading to-day—it is, of course, in the L.A. Record. He issued one of the pioneer 
annotated book-catalogues, which was admired and imitated, and deservedly so. He 
specialized, too, in books in foreign languages, at a time when this was not commonly done. 
Classes, concerts and really fine lectures were also part of the work he supervised in those 
older, more spacious days. You see, Eratosthenes, this was a librarian of a quite enthusiastic 
and effective sort. The energy, however, which he put into 


THE UPON ACCEsS 
was what impressed me most as a youngster. It has been said somewhere that it appeared as 
if a man’s moral and spiritual charaéter depended upon the way in which he issued books. 
Goss’s experience of open shelves had been unfortunate ; he was quite honest in his belief 
that the system was bad, not only for librarians ; it was bad for readers. The main argument 
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was of course the loss of books, but one that was stressed was the mental confusion to the 
untutored public caused by the confronting of it with an immense range of books. When 
writing of these evils Goss could dip a pen in vitriol. The dust on that controversy is thick 
enough today: open access prevails almost everywhere. Does it at Bishopsgate ? I don’t 
know ; I have not been there lately ; but it is ironical that Mr. Goss’s successor is a librarian 
whose experience has been wholly in open access libraries. That, however, is not wonderful, 
as it would be difficult nowadays for a young librarian to get any other library experience ! 
Oren Access PREVAILS 


in all sorts of aétivity today, Woolworth’s being a cardinal example of it. A thousand shops 
and stores show their wares upon open Stalls amongst which the people move in complete 
freedom. Commonplace that now, and it would seem indeed a capsize of commonsense if 
access were denied to books, seeing that examining, browsing and tasting are natural, indeed 
necessary, preliminaries to sensible book-borrowing. But—there is a but, as we have agreed 
in our earlier talks—open access has not been untarnished gain. We have won freedom for 
our readers, but we have robbed them of something, too. Goss was, as I have said, a notable 
cataloguer with a fine catalogue, and people used that catalogue ; in faét, in an indicator or 
other closed library, use a catalogue you must. To do this you may be expected to do two 
things—to learn 4ow to use the catalogue is one, and the other and more important is to give 
some preliminary thought to the books you want to borrow ; that is to say, some consideration 
to what you shall read. Open access ought to be a stimulus to this consideration. With many of 
our readers it is; they plan their reading, or at least they do it by some association of ideas. 
Ask yourself what the majority does. If a nice looking book is on the shelves before them, it 
has a chance of going out, perhaps to be read. Consider, too, the implications of tne crowd 
that waits for the incoming books at the discharge counter. Foolish readers depending for 
their books upon the choice of readers as, or more, foolish than themselves. If a volume goes 
from the open shelves to a stack-room, it goes as it were 

. INTO A MAUSOLEUM. 


I have known books which while on open shelves were issued at least once a month, remain 
for years unasked for, when relegated to the stack. Out of sight, then, is out of mind, and the 
whole book-provision and shelf-display should be orientated to this fact. I do not aver that 
the closed library produced more skilled readers, but they had to use their faculties more, 
because there were no books invitingly thrust under their noses to prevent that use. 

Then, again, people are 

Untipy: 
they do misplace books ; and books do wear out under the constant handling that curiosity 
produces. It means much work for us that we can ill aflord—or think we can—in these 
hard-pressing days. As for losses: all open access libraries lose many books. You do, don’t 
you ? I believe all open stores lose articles, and 1 am sure there are in houses thousands of 
library books which have never been charged by the library staff which nominally has care 
of them. 

I often wish it were possible to adopt something of the Hoffmann system, which of course 
being German is impossible, whereby readers are directed to books suitable to their ages and 
attainments. But | don’t really wish it. After all, the franchise of a great, or anyway good and 
not ill-stocked, library is the best benefit I can receive in my intelleétual and cultural career. 
So is it for a large enough proportion of our folk to counterbalance all the admitted faults of 
open access. I mourn the loss of the catalogue and its uses as much as I do the loss of books, 
but nothing could induce us—while we concede now—as we never could in the past—all 
the arguments Mr. Goss brought against us—to give up our open shelves and to raise a 
barrier between readers and their own books. 

Of course they are their own. 

I trust Mr. Goss may yet be spared a long time to enjoy his late-sought leisure. 

Vale, 


CALLIMACHUS, 


P 

: 
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Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

My contributions to this series are becoming fewer and less frequent. There are many 
reasons for this ; the most important is simply sheer inability to cope with all the many duties 
of peace time, in addition to the incredibly long list of new war-time ones which seem to have 
attached themselves to me during the last twelve months. But if my subsequent letters to you 
prove to be rare at least all the old spirit of comradeship remains. It will begin to motivate 
your correspondent again to full effect as soon after the victory of our cause as possible. 


While my interest in libraries and librarians remains as keen as ever before the War it is 
extraordinarily difficult to command the time for that correspondence and those meetings 
which so enlivened our professional and, | may add, our 


Private Lives 
during the years of peace. It would be easy to become despondent but, since this is not the 
first World War which you and I have lived and worked through, we must remind ourselves 
that even World Wars do not last for ever. 

What is your own opinion of the part which our libraries have played in our War effort to 
date ? It seems to me to have been entirely in accord with our tradition of unostentatious 
service to the public. Many books could be written on the many little services which have 
been rendered to the Services, to the Civil Defence Services and to the public as a whole. Some 
of the more spectacular items such as the 


TRAVELLING LIBRARY 
at St. Pancras have received a good deal of publicity, most of the others have passed unnoticed 
save, perhaps, for a passing note in the columns of the local press. But it is part of the very 
essence of our work that we should perform our duties in half shadows ; librarianship provides 
much of the raw material from which technique, scholarship and recreation are built. As in 
peace, so in War. What are the accounts of the centenary of the 
LoNDON LIBRARY 
but confirmations of this argument? But I cannot help feeling that librarianship deserved a 
squarer deal than it appears to have received in the new schedule of reserved occupations. This 
is a document of some complexity and my poor old head is usually so full of urgent little 
matters that | may have misunderstood its directions. But it seems to be crystal clear that at 
STaGeE C 
librarians become entirely unreserved. Surely this is a poor return for the praises which have 
been sung for us by the Board of Education and the Ministry of Information ? Librarians are 
patient souls; it is of the nature of their calling; but what are they going to do about this? 
Are all male librarians under forty, possibly a higher figure later, to be swept into the Armed 
Forces, leaving their establishments to the mercies of their fathers and grandfathers and those 
of their colleagues who are medically unfit ? It is not even clear that women are to be left 
with a clear field. If all men under forty are to be conscripted then we would appear to have 
very little chance of persuading the Ministry of Labour that librarianship is an essential War-time 
service even for 
YounG WomMEN. 
Surely our professional association is going to do something about it ? Or is this to be one of 
the many, many matters which it seems to lack the courage to tackle ? 
Vale |! 
EurIPIDEs. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreERS ON Our AFFarrs,” 
—Eiditor, Tur Lisrary Wor.p. 
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Personal News 


Mr. Frederick W. Coe, Branch Librarian, 
Halifax, has retired on superannuation. 

Miss Ivy Lee, A.L.A., has been appointed 
Librarian at Llansamlet Branch of the Swansea 
Public Libraries; she is a Member of the 
Library Association, the Association of Assist- 
ant Librarians, and of the National Association 
of Local Government Officers. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A,. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Although no 
lowering of the standard of reading can be 
observed, a marked increase in the number of 
books issued by the Burton-upon-Trent Public 
Library is being recorded. This increase is 
notable not only in the Adult Lending Library, 
but in the Junior Library, where the member- 
ship increases week by week. Such a preserva- 
tion of quality combined with quantitative 
expansion is partly due to careful book 
selection, the advertising of this seleétion 
through the medium of “* The Readers’ Hand- 
book,” and the regular publicity feature of a 
monthly display of new books in the local 
Gas Showrooms window. 

DERBYSHIRE.—In addition to “ The 
County Library Book List,” the Derbyshire 
Education Committee is circulating three 
brightly coloured folders to advertise selections 
from the County Library collections. Like 
“The County Library Book List,” these 
folders, “‘ Some Books of 1940,” “ Questions 
of the Day,” ‘“‘ Some Novels of 1940,” display 
excellent typography and carry concise anno- 
tations. 

HALIFAX.—“ The Readers’ Guide”’ for 
April gives its readers a brief but interesting 
insight into the effect of the war on publishing 
during 1940. Mr. Frank Haigh’s analysis 
reveals that the classes of literature mainly 
affected by the publication of 4,000 fewer new 
books than in 1939 were adult fiction and 
children’s books. 

KENT.—The bgld but simple illustrated 
cover to “ New Books” (Spring 1941) will 
undoubtedly assist the circulation of the Kent 
County Library’s latest quarterly book list. 

LEICESTER.—Sixteen years ago the first 
number of the Leicester Museum, Art Gallery 
and Library Bulletin appeared. Its originator 


Large Dept. for Public Libraries 


LES 


Booksellers to the World 


We are still very busy 
supplying almost all 
the principal Libraries 
throughout the country 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of nearly three million volumes 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


was Dr. E. E. Lowe, Direétor of these Leicester 
institutions. On Dr. Lowe’s retirement in 
April of last year, the Museum and Libraries 
were placed under separate charge. This 
administrative change has necessitated a re- 
vision of policy in regard to the Bulletin, as 
noted in last month’s “ Topicalities.”” Each 
institution will in future be responsible for the 
publication of its own journal, thus eliminat- 
ing questions of allocation of space, always a 
matter of compromise in the past. The 
Libraries’ journal is to be known as “ The 
Library Bulletin,” and its general purpose will 
be “ to place before its readers lists of recent 
additions to library stocks, articles on interest- 
ing colleétions, bibliographical information 
and notes on the service.” The first number, 
April 1941, successfully puts this policy into 
effect, in spite of restrictions imposed by 
present economy measures. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—The 
May number of the “ Bulletin” contains two 
inserts, one being the index to Volume 13 of 
the “ Bulletin ” and the other a programme of 
special films and leétures arranged for members 
of the Home Front services. The Swinton 
and Pendlebury Public Libraries Committee 
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has agreed to provide the local squadron of the 
A.T.C. with a library of the special books 
required in their studies and training. This 
special library will be housed at the head- 
quarters of the Corps. 


Library Reports 


By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


ANGUS AND KINCARDINESHIRE County Library. 
—Annual Report, 1939-1940. County 
Librarian, James Christison. Population of 
Library area, 77,850. Centres, 247. Stock, 
49,578. Additions, 4,084. Withdrawals, 
1,288. Issues, from Headquarters and 
Centres, 423,334; from separate library 
authorities, 23,768 ; Juvenile, 84,102. 

\lthough no comparative figures are available, it 
appears the Library made good progress during the 
past year in spite of abnormal conditions. The Joint 

County Committee acknowledge their indebtedness to 

the voluntary workers who aét as local librarians, and 

from whom reports of much good work have been 
received. 

Darwen Public Library.—s5 1st Annual Report 
Borough Librarian, A. Singleton. Population 
(eSt.), 31,850. Stock: Lending, 29,477; 
Junior, 4,016; Reference, 4,373 ; Schools, 
9,508. Additions, 1,782. Withdrawals, 835. 
Issues: Lending, 148,856; Branch De- 
livery Stations, 40,255; Reference, 4,846 ; 
Schools, 60,326. Borrowers, 9,089. De- 
livery Stations, 4. 

lhere was a decline in book circulation compared 
with the year before, although the branch delivery 

Stations all returned increased issues Ihe success of 

these auxiliaries induced the Committee to experiment 

with another one for twelve months. The Reference 
department continues to be well patronized, and re- 
turned an issue figure similar to last year. Earlier 
closing of the Junior library caused a slight fall in 
circulation from that department. Part of the library 
building is still being used as the Borough Report 

Centre. 

Pence Public Library.—Annual Report, 1940- 
1941. Librarian, G. T. Christopher, 
\.L.A. Population, 21,800. Rate 2.87d. 
Stock: Lending, 24,760; Junior, 2,500; 
Reference, 2,300. Additions, 3,883. With- 
drawals, 1,061. Issues: Lending, 173,870 ; 
Junior, 26,271; Reference, 17,331.  Bor- 
rowers, 4,282; extra tickets, 4,432. 

Ihe Librarian has embodied his annual report in a 
Special Report to his Committee on the completion of 
his first full year’s service. Mr. Christopher has had a 
busy year weeding-out, re-binding and general stock 
revision, beside commencing the huge task of re 
classifving, re-cataloguing and rearranging the lending 


department. He has also found time to organize two 
part-time service depots, both of which have more than 
justitied their establishment. Several book displays 
were arranged. Owing mainly to war conditions the 
book circulation fell below the total of the previous 
year. The library building was damaged during an air 
raid and closed for a few days for minor repairs. 

Port Exizaseru (South Africa) Public Library. 
—gznd Annual Report. Stock, 68,257. 
Additions, 2,010. Withdrawals, 2,892. 
Issues, 129,565. Subscribers and borrowers, 
2,779. 

\ small reduétion in the number of books issued is 
recorded, although the circulation of non-fiétional 
works was higher than the year before. The library is 
feeling the effeéts of competition with the commercial 
fiétion libraries. The Reference seétion, however, is 
being increasingly used by the general public. The 
internal Struéture of the library has been rearranged, and 
the former Reference department is now the “ James 
Mathers Memorial Room.” It has not yet been found 
possible to launch the scheme of school libraries, which 
has been projeéted for some time. <A_ Staff Pension 
scheme has been eStablished. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CANADIAN Book oF PRINTING. How Printing 
came to Canada and the story of the graphic 
arts, told mainly in pictures. Illus. Toronto 
Public Libraries, 1940 

rhis book has been issued jointly by the Toronto 
Public Libraries and the Committee for the Celebration 
of the sooth Anniversary of the Invention of Printing. 

It has been compiled by the staff of the Toronto 
Public Library under the direction of the Chief Li- 
brarian, Mr. C. R. Sanderson. 

Phe Story of the introduction of the art into America 
and into Canada is well, if briefly, told and the second 
part of the book gives an account of the general develop- 
ment of the Art in its various aspects. The work is fully 
illustrated both on the historical and practical sides. 
There is a reproduction of the 1734 Type specimen 
sheet of William Caslon, which curiously enough is 
dated in the description below (p. 68) 1723. A mag- 
nifying glass will show the correét date on the repro- 
duction itself. 

Davis (Innis C.) and Jounston (Emily) 
(Compilers). Biennial Report of the State 
Department of Archives History, 
including a Bibliography of West Virginia. 
Charleston, W. Va., State Department of 
Archives and History. 

rhe Bibliography of West Virginia contained in 
this volume occupies 144 and 392 pages. It would 
therefore appear to have a considerable number of 
entries. When however it is seen that eight pages are 
devoted to setting out the Lists of Motor Vehicle 
Registration and Licences for 1927-1939 and that all 
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similar Reports are set out in the same elaborate Style 
it will be seen that the aétual content of the bibliography 
is not so great. On the other hand the first part of the 
bibliography, books and pamphlets is not at all elaborate ; 
and the absence of dates of publication and sizes and 
pagination of works renders it of comparatively small 
value to students who are not able to consult the library 
personally. 


Murray (PF. B.) and Murray (E. M.) Pre- 
liminary guide to the Manuscript Collection 
in the Toronto Public Libraries. Under the 
direétion of Charles R. Sanderson, Chief 
Librarian. Toronto Public Libraries. 


The materials for Canadian history contained 
the Manuscript Colleétion of the Toronto Public 
Library are already of considerable importance. ‘They 
include many large colleétions of papers made by 
families and persons in prominent positions in the carly 
days of the Dominion ; and although the present Guide is 
only preliminary to a full Calendar it is sufficient to 
indicate to the Student the information available. 


UNIversiry, GENERAL LIBRARY. 
A List of Incunabula in Ann Arbor, June, 
1940. University of Michigan Press. 

This is an interesting list of 322 fifteenth century 
books in the libraries of Ann Arbor. It is arranged by 
authors with short titles, and references to Hain, 
Copinger and the Gesamtkatalog. An index in Proctor 
order of places and printers would have made the list of 
more value to students of printing. 


THe Nationat Arcuives. Guide to the 
Material in the National Archives. United 
States Government Printing Office: Wash- 
ington, 1940. 

The Record Office of the United States exists for 
the same purpose as our Record Office, to take over the 
papers from the various Government Departments and 
to preserve them for the use of Students. The Guide 
before us indicates the contents of the National Archives 
and enables students to find the papers on any particular 


subjeét. 


STILLWELL (Margaret Bingham), Ed. Incu- 
nabula in American Libraries. A Second 
Census of Fifteenth-Century Books owned 
in the United States, Mexico, and Canada. 
The Bibliographical Society of America, 
New York, 1940. 

Nearly 5,000 additional works and 22,000 additional 
copies of 15th century works have been acquired by, or 
discovered in, American libraries since the issue of the 
first Census in 1919. The totals now amount to 11,132 
works and 35,232 copies in 322 public and 390 private 
collections. 28,491 copies are in public institutions and 
6,741 in private libraries. It is difficult without actual 
count to say how many items are “ unknown to 
bibliographers,”” but we have noted 14 in the seétion 
A—B, and it may therefore be eStimated that the total 
of such works would probably amount to about 735. 
The Census leaves very little to be desired in its methods 
of compilation and printing. Everything has been 


HISTORY OF PHARMACY 


A Guide and a Survey 

By Professor EDWARD KREMERS and — 
URDANG. 30 Illustrations. 466 pages. 

In this chronicle of events from the earliest prescrip- 
tion to the discovery of Vitamin K, human history 
is shown in a new and fascinating light Great 
discoveries in the field of drugs and portraits of 
great physicians and chemists are vividly presented, 


FIRST AID IN EMERGENCIES 


By ELDRIDGE L. ELIASON, M.D. 10th edition, 
complete revised and reset. 126 illustrations. 86 
This is a modern, dependable, complete handbook 
designed for use in emergencies that arise in every 
day life... in the home, street, factory or camp. 
In this new edition recommendations of the Army 
and Navy have been incorporated, 


TWO CHILDREN OF BRAZIL 


By ROSE BROWN. Illustrated. 76 
This full and interesting picture of Brazilian upper- 
class family life and fascinating lore of birds, fruits, 
plants, houses and language will keep the young 
reader glued to the page. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


boiled down to the last degree, but the lists of references 
and of libraries, e/7., are full and the most mysterious 
symbol yields its secret without difficulty. It might be 
suggested that a heading should have been supplied to 
each of the four columns instead of the first only, but 
this is a minor point. Alternatively, the words 

‘Incunabula in American Libraries ” which appear in 
the headline of every page are quite unnecessary and 
might well have been replaced by the alphabetical 
content of the pages. 


GENERAL. 


ArmsrronG (Hamilton Fish) Chronology of 
Failure. The Last Days of the French 
Republic. 2 maps. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

This work by the Editor of Foreign Affairs is a 
day by day account of the German Attack on the Low 
Countries commencing on May toth, 1940, and the 
subsequent events which led to the collapse of France 
and their request for an armistice. Several chapters are 
devoted to considering the reasons for the Fall of 
France and the lessons that may be learnt from it. The 
index is adequate and there are two useful maps in 
the text. 

Borrome (Phyllis) Formidable to Tyrants. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

Whilst this book cannot claim any especial 
originality, it is a Statement from a fresh point of view of 
certain undeniable truths. ‘The author has lived long in 
America and sees clearly the issues at stake between the 
free countries and those bent on subjecting others to 
their ruthless will. Her banner is Freedom, her slogan 
** Be in love with life.” 
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Counen (Emmeline W.) The Growth of the 
British Civil Service, 1780-1939. Allen and 
Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 

There are two prevailing views on the Civil 
Service at the present day, one is that it exists for the 
purpose of concealing and complicating all the adminis- 
trative functions of government; and the other that it is 
really the flywheel which regulates the wild men at the 
head of the government and keeps the administration of 
the country going at the regular speed. Whilst the 
author does not go quite so far as to State this in his 
work, he does give a comprehensive historical view of 
the building up of this great machine which is summed 
up in a short survey of the work of the Service in the 
twentieth century as “ one of the most charaéteristic of 
British constitutional and political institutions.”” Only 
the most important papers and works are mentioned in 
the bibliography which supplements other references 
included in footnotes. 


Gavin (Catherine) Britain and France. A 
Study of Twentieth Century Relations, The 
Entente Cordiale. Cape. 10s. 6d. net. 

For seventy years past England and France have 
been bound by ties of mutual interest and understanding, 
which the events of the last year, painful and tragic as 
they are, cannot sever, though a new and less happy 
note has entered into them. Dr. Gavin has not only used 
her intimate knowledge of both countries in her work, 
but also an unfailing instinét which leads her to express 
a hope for happier relations between the two countrics 
in the future. 


Green (O. M.) China’s Struggle with the 
Diétators. Foreword by H.E. The Chinese 
Ambassador, Dr. Quo Tai-Chi. Illus. 
Hutchinson. 16s. net. 

His Excellency, the Chinese Ambassador, Dr. Quo 
lai-Chi, who contributes a foreword to Mr. Green's 
book, speaks highly of the author’s qualities as a 
present-day historian of the Par East. This is no light 
praise, seeing how deeply involved are the events of 
the past years throughout the struggle between Japan 
and China. As far as is possible at this date Mr. Green 
makes the situation clear; and the fact that he has long 
been a newspaper man and is now Reuter’s Far East 
Correspondent gives to his writing a lucid and concise 
Style. His final chapter on the fusing of Eastern and 
Western confliéts is most enlightening, though of course 
it cannot be in any way termed conclusive. 


Herrzter (Arthur E.) The Doétor and his 
Patients. Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

Vhere is a broad gap between a purely medical 
discussion of the ills of mankind and the consideration 
of moral and intelleétual factors which might bring 
about betterment of the conditions of life and human 
happiness consequent thereon. It is this gap that the 
author has attempted, with all the carnestness in his 
power, to bridge. Earnestness is perhaps the wrong 
word, for he writes with both humour and vital force. 
In faét he is inclined to bury under snappy American 
phrases the grave purposes of his discourse. Above all 


he is anxious to expound the many dithculties which lic 
in the path of security and ease in family life. The child 
is to be loved and protected, the parents to be taught 


their first duty to achieve, if possible, at least an 
appearance of harmony in the home. He dwells at 
length on the causes of divorce, and still more gravely 
on the widening of the rift in the lute which leads to it. 
He is very frank indeed about the problems which 
bring both men and women into his consulting room, 
owing to mistakes and even sins arising out of the 
marriage bond. His whole-hearted devotion to his 
purpose will urge many a reader to think seriously about 
what he has to say, and even more seriously about what 
he implies and dare not write, owing to his Status in law 
and religion. But he cries from the house-tops that his 
aim is to alleviate unnecessary human suffering. 


Mats (S. P. B.) Diary of a Citizen. Illus. by 
Edgar Spenceley. Lutterworth. 3s. 6d. net. 


A day to day account of life in wartime embellished 
by humorous sketches which add to the gaiety of this 
all too short topical record. The author is extremely 
grateful that many thousands of listeners-in have 
complimented him on being “ their carly morning cup 
of tea—their daily tonic.” Among the illustrations, 
that of a young couple gazing into a sandbayged 
jewellers’ shop, on p. 40, is one of the cleverest. 


RicuMonv (Admiral Sir Herbert W.) The 
Invasion of Britain. An account of plans, 
attempts and counter-measures from 1586 
to 1918. Published under the auspices of the 
Historical Association. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Invasion of Great Britain has been on the cards a 
long time and here we have a survey of attempted 
invasions since the close of the sixteenth century up to 
the end of the last war. No light is thrown here upon the 
possibilities which exist to-day of an invasion by 
parachute or other air-force, the landing of tanks and 
mechanised devices for murder which are making the 
present war a matter of supreme danger to civilians, 
including innocent women and children. There is no 
index and the bibliography is scant. End papers show 
a map of the Invasion Theatre. 


SrrateGicus. From Dunkirk to Benghazi. 
Maps. Faber. tos. 6d. net. 


The first three chapters of this, the new volume in 
“The War for World Power” Story by Strategicus, 
deal with the Battle and the Fall of France. From there 
we come to the Battle of Britain, to the Invasion of 
Greece, to the Progress of the British Counter-Offensive, 
and the volume closes with the Cyrenaica Epilogue. 
For those who wish to follow the present war in all its 


episodes, we have here a clear and telling description of 


its development. 


Tuompson (Dorothy) and Others. Let’s Face 
the Faéts. Lane. §s. net. 


A series of forceful broadcasts by Canadians and 
some United States citizens, on the war. Listened to as 
these were by the whole continent of North America, 
they must have had a great share in producing that mass 
of pro-British feeling which we know is now behind us 
in every effort made on this side for the triumph of 
democracy. 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD 


Weiss (R.) Humanism in England, during the 
Fifteenth Century. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. net. 
The historical development on the intelligent side 
of the English spirit, if not entirely negleéted, has not 
been worked out properly. Mr. Weiss describes in this 
volume the rise of English humanism and the scholarly 
aétivities of the carly humanists. The study of the 
classics is specially dealt with. 
FICTION. 

Gisss (Philip) The Amazing Summer. Hutchin- 
son. 8s. 6d. net. 

A clear piéture of the Battle of Britain, beginning 
with the escape of Guy Moreton, flight lieutenant, from 
occupied France. The family life of the Moretons in 
wartime is typical of other families in England now 
suffering the griefs and losses consequent on warfare. 
Sir Philip “ knows his stuff,’”’ as the expression goes, 
and gives it forth freely and incisively. 

Gunn (Neil M.) The Silver Darlings. Faber. 
10s. 6d. 

This novel of the fishing industry is an artistic 
work painted on a large canvas. It tells of the tragedy 
of Tormad and Catrine and the life of their son, Finn, 
after his father has been killed in a fight with the press- 
gang. The scene is laid in Scotland on the Coasts of the 
Moray Firth and Caithness in the time of the close of 
Napoleon's power. Storm, danger, disappointment and 
compensating triumphs come to the lives of the simple 
fisherfolk whose tale is here realistically told. 

JUVENILE. 

Evans (Ruby) Make Your Own Soft Toys. 
Woman’s Magazine Handbooks No. VI. 
Illus. Lutterworth. 4s. 6d. net. 

Instruétions for making a host of animal- 
charaéters, such as Leo the Lion, Percy the Penguin, 
and the ever popular Panda, are given by Miss Evans 
in a clear and concise style. Toymaking provides 
entertainment for young and old and is an economical 
hobby too, Every Stage of the work is simply explained 
in this book and can be easily carried out from the 
illustrations and diagrams. Children will love the 
finished soft toys. 

Urruey (Alison) The Farm on the Hill. Faber. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ companion picture to The Country Child, this 
book gives more scenes in the life of litthe Susan 
Garland. Mrs. Uttley writes delightfully and simply, 
recording country ways and country folk. Every 
reader will feel sympathy with Susan as she goes to her 
first party, drives with her parents to receive her prize, 
and leaves the lanes and woods for the country town 
when she wins a scholarship at the small grammar 
school. The old as well as the young will enjoy this 
picture of farm life. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Burke (John) Fire Watching. Hamish Hamilton, 6d. 

net. Potiarp (Robert S. W.) War Damage after the 

Raid. War Damage Aé@, 1941. Hamish Hamilton, 

6d. net. Bookuist Books, 1940. Seleéted by the vote 

of many librarians and compiled by the Stati Book 

Reviewing Committee of The Queens Borough Public 

Library, New York City, Chicago, American Library 

Association, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


British Museum General Catalogue of 
Printed Books & Supplements, |881-1900 


COMPLETE SET ONLY 
Edw. G. Allen & Son, Ltd. 
12 & 14, Grape Street, London, W.C.2 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BLACKWELL, Catalogue No. 478, Book Bargains, 
Spring 1941.—THE SHOP’S LIBRARY, The Booklist, 
Vol. 37, No. 12, American Library Association, March 1, 
1941.—MILITARY TRAINING FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENCE, The Booklist, Vol. 37, No. 13, American 
Library Association, March 15, 1941.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, May, 1941.—THE LI- 
BRARIAN, April and May, 1941.—THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, April 15, 1941.—AMERICAN LIBRARY 
\SSOCIATION BULLE TIN, March and April, 1941. 

~THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
April, 1941.—THE NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, March, 1941.—WIL- 
SON LIBRARY BULLETIN, March and April, 1941. 
— WHY INDUSTRIAL TRAINING NEEDS 
BOOKS, American Library Association, The United 
States Office of Education, 1941 


Library Association : 
West Midlands Meeting 


A joint meeting of the Birmingham and 
District Branch of the Library Association and 
the Midland Division of the A.A.L. Seétion, 
which was held at Worcester on Wednesday, 
May 14th, was, in spite of the handicaps im- 
posed by war conditions, highly successful. 
A section of the members travelled from 
Birmingham by motor coach and called at 
Pershore, where they were conduéted over 
the Abbey Church and inspected the Branch 
of the Worcestershire County Library. At 
Worcester they were joined by members from 
other places and made up a party of some 
hundred persons which was welcomed in the 
Art Gallery by the Mayor of Worcester 
(Alderman R. R. Fairbairn). Mr. H. M. 
Cashmore, F.L.A., City Librarian of Birm- 
ingham and Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the two bodies, responded to the 
Mayor’s welcome and the party then had tea. 
At the subsequent proceedings, the Chairman 
of the Worcester Libraries Committee (Coun- 
cillor W. R. Amphlett) also extended a hearty 
welcome to the members, who then settled 
down to enjoy two extremely interesting 
papers. The first, presented by Mr. E. A. F. 
Keen, A.L.A., City Librarian of Worcester, 
was an exceedingly thoughtful composition 
entitled ‘ Reading as an aid to thought.” 
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theme that reading is a matter of interpretation 
of the ideas of the writer, and that the reader 
must contribute no small measure of his own 
powers of concentration to the task of inter- 
preting those ideas aright. The whole paper 
was a profound and reflective study which 
convinced more than one member of his 
audience that listening, as well as reading, can 
be an aid to thought. The second paper was 
in different vein, being a delightful exposition 
by the Rev. Canon F. E. Hutchinson, M.A., 
of “ Literature in diaries and journals.” With 
great charm of manner and a wealth of 
apposite illustration drawn from the diaries of 
Lucy Hutchinson, Evelyn, Dorothy Osborne 
and Pepys, Canon Hutchinson threw into bold 
relief the warmly human characteristics of such 
personal documents and their value in present- 
ing vivid pictures of the social life of the times 
in which they were written. Cordial votes of 
thanks to the readers of the papers and to 
Mr. Keen and Miss S. F. Fergusson, A.L.A., 
County Librarian of Worcestershire, for their 
part in arranging the meeting, concluded the 
proceedings. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
Liprary Wor.p.’ 
Sir, 

On looking through my article on ‘ The 
Leisure Part of Education” which appeared 
in the April number of the Lisrary Wor.p, 
I feel | might have been more explicit in my 
reference to “... Whitaker and the English 
Catalogue...” among the bibliographies, 
etc., which | said should be available at the 
Enquiry Desk in the Home-reading Library 
as aids to Advisory Work. Need | say that 
by “ Whitaker” I did not refer to the 
Almanack ? | used ‘“‘ Whitaker” to embrace 
both The Reference Catalogue of Current Literature 
and the current Cwmulative Booklist (back 
annual volumes of which should be retained 
in the group of secondary bibliographies, 
though to be immediately available—for 
instance, as one aid to tracing out-of-print books). 

The size and quality of the stock of bibli- 
ographies, etc., kept immediately to hand it 
the Enquiry Desk will depend, of course, on 
the size of the library and the scope of the 
work, You rs, ctc., 

Mitcham Public Libraries. W. A. Turner. 


> 


18th May, 1941. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


Mr. Keen developed with great skill his major 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.p.” 
Sir 26th May, 1941. 


With regard to the de-reservation of 
Librarians, the apparent failure of the Library 
Association as a whole to convince His 
Majesty’s Government of the vital réle of public 
libraries in Peace or in War, is causing grave 
concern among enlightened people. Over seven 
hundred of our members are on active service 
while hundreds of others are serving in che 
Civil Defence Forces. Our patriotism, there- 
fore, is not in question ; indeed this is not a 
personal matter at all but the far wider one of 
the standing of the profession itself. After 
many years of steady advancement we now find 
ourselves grouped with Wash-house Attend- 
ants, Gas Meter Readers and Piano Tuners. 
The clock of librarianship has been put back 
some forty years and I do not think this matter 
should pass without the strongest possible 
protest. Someone somewhere has blundered, 
and blundered badly, and no librarian who 
views his profession as he should will let the 
matter rest until the truth has been brought to 
light. The highest ideals of librarianship are 
essential to the upward march of mankind. I 
would say that where there are no books the 
people perish, and that I think is no idle slogan. 
I should, therefore, like to feel that at any rate 
the disgust of at least one member of the 
profession has been made plain. 

Yours, etc., 
Central Public Library, A. LL. Carver. 
The Square, 
Portsmouth. 

{Ils Mr. Carver sure that the Association has been 
inaétive in this matter? We understand that, far from 
this being the case, the matter has been pursued 
vigorously and is still being pursued. —Ed. L.W’.| 


Tue Eprror, 

THe Liprary Wor.” 
Sie, 29th May, 1941. 
Have any of your readers a copy of Griffin’s 
Bibliography of American Historical Societies, 
which he could lend me for a short time ? 
Neither the London Library nor Dr. Williams’s 
Library possesses one and the British Museum 
Reading Room is closed for the time being. 
I should be deeply grateful. 

Yours, etc., 

51, Great Russell St., R. A. Peppte. 
W.C.1. 
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DIRECTORIES 


AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 


THE AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 
Including a list of 6,000 booksellers, publishers, trade organizations and 
ene gene wholesalers, literary agents, newspaper syndicates, subscription 
k concerns, British ‘publishers, wholesale agents in foreign publications, 
and other lists. 
Retail booksellers of all types are arranged by states and cities, and listed 


alphabetically thereunder. Practically all are keyed to give type of store 


and details of departments. A very valuable 


list. Publishers and 


other lists are alphabetically arranged. This is the only booktrade fact book 


of names and addresses in this industry. 60s, net 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 
A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to class of library and 
with names of librarian and statistical data. The list includes: public 
libraries, college and university libraries, professional and institutional 
libraries, library organizations, library schools and leading libraries of 
Canada. The book includes an index to special collections. 
The arrangement is alphabetical by states, and cities—under which libraries 
are listed in alphabetical order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 
tion about each library. 65s. net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—83rd Revised and Enlarged Edition. NOVEMBER 1939 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, edited by CAROLYN 
F. ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, N.Y. Public Library. 

This directory is planned for those interested in business and ind 

well as for librarians of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for 
reference but also as an aid in the selection of titles for purchase. 

This list does not aim to be exhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- 
sent the periodicals published in the United States and foreign countries, 
especially in England, France _ Germany, which have been found most 
useful in American collections 60s. net 


Already published 


AMERICAN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS 
By THEopore Botton, the Librarian of the Century Association. A check list of 
American book illustrators, 119 artists, extending as it were from Darley to date, 
whose books have attracted the attention of collectors. Most of these, of course, 
are of the 20th Century, including painters as distinguished as Thomas Hart Benton, 
John Sloan, and George Bellows. Limited edition. 87s. 6d. net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the 
R. R. Bowker Co., New York: 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD., 13 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION im 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 


return during present War conditions. 


W gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


Bookbinders 
and Booksellers 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET 


Printed by Faanx Jucxes Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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